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You can't expect police on 



by SANDY 
SMITH 

Chicago police officer was re- 
viewing the sad shambles of the 
Democratic Convention nights in 
August. Members of his own force 
had broken ranks to undertake the 
free-lance beating of hippies, 
newsmen and anyone else who 
had the bad luck to get in their 
way. "What happened," he told 
an investigator for the Walker study 
team, "didn't have anything to do 
with police work." An awful lot 
of what too many policemen are 
doing every day in Chicago has 
nothing to do with police work. It 
has to do with corruption — not 
penny-ante bribes from traffic vi- 
olators but tight-in payoffs for ser- 
vices to organized crime. And this 
corruption, in turn, has a lot to 
do with the inability of certain Chi- 
cago police commanders to control 
their men. 

It also makes things pretty tough 
for the good, honest cop. In Chi- 
cago, it's a risky thing for a po- 
liceman to take on the Mob. The 
reason is obvious: the Fix, which 
links crime with politics, is wide- 
spread. A Chicago cop Is expect- 
ed to "bend" with the politi- 
cal forces of the Fix, not push in- 
vestigations right into it. All of 
this makes for the sort of system 
that prompts a bright, young 
rookie, now six months on the 
force, to shrug and say, "There is 
no way you can be on this police 
force and not take payoffs. I'm 
offered money every day. Now I 
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get a payoff from my sergeant." 

Chicago has a lot of good hon- 
est cops who neither take nor 
bend. But it is an accepted fact 
that the man who doesn't tends 
to find himself, sooner or later, in 
trouble. Take what happened last 
February to one of the best, Capt. 
William Duffy. 

For most of the past 15 years, 
the Chicago police force has had 
an Intelligence Division to cope 
with the Mob. For nine of those 
years. Captain Duffy was in the di- 
vision as either its most aggressive 
detective or its leader. From a law 
enforcement standpoint, he is a su- 
perb cop. From a political view- 
point, he has a problem: he won't 
bend. Duffy has national stature 
in law enforcement. His work has 
been hailed by congressional com- 
mittees and Justice Department 
prosecutors. His ultimate accolade, 
however, comes from the gangsters 
themselves — they openly hate and 
fear him. 

Last January there was a raid on 
the headquarters of a North Side 
lottery network that had been op- 
erating for three years. The raid 
was conducted by federal author- 
ities and by the department's In- 
telligence Division, headed by Cap- 
tain Duffy. The lottery — "bolita" 
or a Cuban numbers game — was 
run by racketeers who worked for! 
a notorious Chicago Cosa Nostra 
chief, Ross Prio. It was only one 
of a score of such operations main- 
tained by the Mob in Chicago, 
and it took in millions of dollars a 
year. 

Included among the lottery rec- 
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prds confiscated by Duffy's men 
were some "ice lists" — compila- 
tions of payouts to police for pro- 
tection. These lists (see next page) 
showed that this one lottery was 
paying off police in 10 of Chicago's 
21 police districts, officers In three 
of the department's six roving 
Task Forces, and others in the Rob- 
bery Detail and the Intelligence 
Division. Also, there were payoffs 
to the Vice Control Division, the 
outfit specifically charged with 
suppressing gambling. 

A separate sheet among the lists 
recorded "specials": cash bonuses 
collected by individual policemen 
whose favors, or ability to do fa- 
vors, rated extra helpings of the 
graft. In all, some 38 "special" pay- 
offs were listed, and most of them 
bore the notation "TF," for Task 
Force, the group whose duties in- 
clude crowd control. 

A calendar picked up in the lot- 
tery raid showed that most of the 
payoffs in the year 1967 had been 
made on the first of each month. 
(In the rackets Chicago is known 
as a "30-day town" — a place where 
the payoff on the first of the month 
assures 30 days of operation with- 
out interference.) Including the 
"specials," the monthly graft pay- 
roll to Chicago police for this one 
lottery came to $8,020, or nearly 
$100,000 a year. 

In 1967, the commander of all 
Chicago police Task Forces had 
been Captain John Mulchrone. Not 
long before Duffy's lottery raid, 
Mulchrone had been promoted to 
the post of deputy superintendent 
in charge of the Bureau of In- 
spectional Services, the No. 1 post 
under Superintendent James B. 
Conlisk Jr. Inspectional Services 
encompasses the Vice Control Di- 
vision, the Internal Investigations 
Division (which investigates police 
wrongdoing) and the Intelligence 
Division, then presided over by 
Duffy. 

The raid on the North Side lot- 
tery demonstrated oncei again why 
a good cop is so dangerous to the 
Mob. Duffy and his men had spent 
months probing into the gambling 
operation, deep enough to un- 
cover the payoff mechanism that 
was shielding the numbers rack- 
eteers. When police finally struck, 
they were able to scoop up the 
man with the ice list. 

Superintendent Conlisk and 
Deputy Superintendent Mulchrone 
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promptly opened an internal po- 
lice department investigation of the 
list. It would, they vowed, be in- 
tensive and thorough. 

What actually happened was in 
the classic tradition of Chicago po- 
lice procedures. Shortly after the 
lottery raid, a Mob gambling boss, 
obviously outraged, boasted pub- 
licly; "We got a promise that Duffy 
will go." 

Six weeks after the raid, Duffy 
went. Conlisk, Mulchrone and oth- 
er lop police brass called :n the In- 
telligence chief and relieved him 
of his command, because, Conlisk 
explained recently, "I wanted to 
improve the operations of the In- 
telligence Division." Captain Duffy 
took over a watch command at a 
district station on Chicago's North- 
west side. 

The Bureau of Inspectional Ser- 
vices headed by Mulchrone, whose 
old Task Force command had fig- 
ured so heavily in the lottery pay- 
off ledgers, has been in possession 
of the ice list and other information 
for 11 months and no action, oth- 
er than Duffy's exile, has been dis- 
closed. 

J^^ayor Richard J. Daley insists 
that Chicago's police are the fin- 
est in the nation — this in answer 
to people who carp about things 
like corruption and what happened 
at the Democratic Convention, His 
boast is based largely on the 
achievements of former Police Su- 
perintendent Orlando W. Wilson. 

In the department's raffish "old 
days" — pre-Wilson — administra- 
tive hanky-panky was taken for 
granted. A sidekick of Mayor Da- 
ley, operating from an obscure post 
in the police Pension Board, gave 
orders to the police commissioner. 
Detective bureau squads caught 
burglars in Gold Coast apartment 
buildings on the lake shore and 
then hijacked the loot from the 
thieves. Commanders in police 
headquarters were on the Mob's 
payroll. The graft system, or the 
Fix, worked almost openly in most 
station houses where the payoff 
distributor — the bagman — was eas- 
ily identifiable. Gangsters who op- 
erated rackets in a district some- 
times held enough political power 
to dictate the choice of a district 
captain. 

When Wilson came to Chicago 
in 1960, the police force was deep 
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in scandal. He had impeccable cre- 
dentials for his new job. He had 
rescued other police departments 
in distress. He had been dean of 
the School of Criminology at the 
University of California. He was 
the author of textbooks on police 
administration. 

From 1960 until he retired in 
1967, Wilson cleaned up much of 
the mess in the Chicago police 
force. He himself preferred to say 
that he had "improved the im- 
age" of the Chicago police, and 
he did that, too. He built new po- 
lice stations; he remodeled police 
headquarters. He installed an 
ultrasophisticated communications 
center and revamped the police 
records system. His hundreds of 
new blue-and-white squad cars had 
a fresh, clean look. And their si- 
rens didn't wail. They warbled. 

For his men, Wilson obtained a 
living wage. He hiked police pay 
in all ranks. He made promotion 
a reasonably square thing, filling 
some command posts with trust- 
worthy officers who in the past 
had no chance for promotion. 

Under Wilson, Chicago's police 
department became spic-and-span 
modern in many administrative 
areas. But there was one predict- 
able failure. Wilson could not do 
much about the Mob's corrupting 
grip on his police force. And Wil- 
son knew it. In 1963, at his re- 
quest, the justice Department sent 
him a report hinting strongly at 
some of the reasons. It was en- 
titled: "Alleged Police Tieups with 
Organized Crime in the Chicago 
Area," and it was a shocker The 18- 
page document named 29 police- 
men alleged to be trafficking with 
or taking payoffs from the Mob. 

Today, more than five years af- 
ter the report was prepared by 
the justice Department, nothing 
has been done about the charges. 
Many of the 29 are still on the 
force and six hold high positions. 
Among them is Lt. Paul Quinn, 
who was Wilson's aide and still 
holds the post under Conlisk. Be- 
cause of his liaison duties with 
City Hall he is known as "the 
mayor's man." Another survivor is 
Captain james Riordan, command- 
er of the Central Police District. 

From the beginning, the federal 
report on Chicago police wrong- 
doing was pooh-poohed. Wilson 
himself haughtily brushed it off as 
a blend of "rumor . . . hearsay 



. . . allegation . . . and street gos- 
sip." And Mayor Daley, while in- 
sisting he hadn't personally read 
the report, took the view that the 
government had prepared a "vi- 
cious document." 

Said Daley: "All 1 would do is 
take the words of those who saw 
it. A report that is based on gos- 
sip and on rumor and innuendoes 
or implications is a pretty vicious 
document." The mayor was asked 
if he wished to view the report. 
"Yes," he said. "Well . . . [pause] 
. . . if it's information that they 
say it is, and if it is what it is, if 
it's that kind of document, you 
have too many other things of a 
constructive nature to do to spend 
a day reading, or something. After 
all. . . this is a police matter." 

Since that pronouncement, of- 
fered four years ago. the mayor 
has never again brought up the 
matter of the report. 

Just two weeks ago, Conlisk said: 
"That report was a memorandum 
for interdepartmental use and had 
unsubstantiated allegations and ru- 
mors, and no evidence offered to 
support the rumors." 

How valid was the justice De- 
partment report? The information 
was drawn from the files of many 
federal agencies with officers in 
Chicago. It is assumed by knowl- 
edgeable law enforcement officials 
that much of the information was 
gathered by authorities through 
electronic eavesdropping in sev- 
eral crime-politics sanctuaries, in- 
cluding the offices of the 1st 
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Ward Democratic Organization, 
just across La Salle Street from 
City Hall. 

Assuredly, much of the infor- 
mation dealt with schemes hatched 
in the 1st Ward, where politicians 
took orders from such gangsters 
as Momo Salvatore Giancana and 
Gus Alex. For example, there is 
this excerpt concerning Captain 
Riordan: 

"Information was received in 
early 1963 that . . . Captain Rior- 
dan . . . was approached by a rep- 
resentative of Chicago hoodlum 
Gus Alex. It is noted that Alex con- 
trols gambling in the First [central] 
District and also received income 
from the operation! of the strip 
[tease] joints." 

In 1963, when the federal re- 
port was written, the Mob hacj 
10 striptease honky-tonks in the 
Central District. All were dimly 
lit diveS/ where drink-cadging B- 
girls promised prostitution in order 
to entice the suckers to buy them 
$2.50 fake cocktails (containing 
about a nickel's worth of cheap 
wine) or a $12 bottle of phony 
champagne (a Rhine wine and car- 
bonated-water mixture brewed in 
the honky-tonk basement). The 
take — thousands of dollars a month 
— went to the Mob: 

The federal report continued: 
"According to this information. 
Captain Riordan was receptive to 
this approach. . . . Arrangements 
were therefore made so that cer- 
tain favorable treatment was given 
by Captain Riordan, but on the 
other hand it was agreed that Cap- 
tain Riordan would conduct raids 
and enforce laws pertaining to the 
strip joints on occasion in order 
that his reputation not be tarnished 
. . . [so] that his superiors would 
consider that he was performing 
his functions efficiently and hon- 
estly. . . . This is the reason why 
arrests have been made in strip op- 
erations . . . but also the reason 
why these strip operations con- 
tinued to flourish." The report 
added that Riordan had "sanc- 
tioned" the distribution of payoffs 
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in the Centra! District by a bag- 
man, a lieutenant who was named 
in the report. 

In fact, the operations of strip 
joints did become so hot as a re- 
sult of newspaper exposes that the 
police were forced to close most 
of them in 1964. 

Lieutenant — then Sergeant — 
Paul Quinn was on the first page 
of the federal report: "In 1962, in- 
formation was confidentially re- 
ported that Paul Quinn . . . has 
been on the payroll of hoodlums 
on the North Side ... for many 
years." 

A former vice squad detective, 
Quinn had joined Wilson's head- 
quarters staff in 1961. At that time, 
according to the federal report, 
Quinn's monthly payoffs were 
upped from $50 to $200 on "di- 
rect instructions" of Ross Prio, boss 
of the North Side lottery where 
the ice lists were found in the Jan- 
uary raid. "According to informa- 
tion received," the report contin- 
ued, "payments were made to 
Quinn in compensation for his ac- 
tivity as a tipoff man for the North 
Side hoodlums." 

As the years of Wilson's well- 
publicized regime passed, police 
connivance with gangsters contin- 
ued. Behind the facade of im- 
proved technology, It became ob- 
vious nothing had really changed. 

CONTINUED 
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CONTINUED 

The following are accounts of 
events over the past five years in- 
volving men still in high places 
on the force: 

Item: In 1963, a police lieutenant 
was summoned to the offices of 
the 1st Ward Democratic Orga- 
nization for a chat with Pat Marcy, 
the ward secretary who flashes the 
gangsters' signals to the local par- 
ty organization. 

A patrolman who is close to Mul- 
chrone arranged the meeting and 
sat in on it. What bothered Marcy 
was that a mobster, Bennie Fil- 
lichio, had testified in U.S. District 
Court that he was the actual own- 
er of a North Side liquor store, li- 
censed by the city in the name of 
another man. That obvious sub- 
terfuge barred renewal of the li- 
quor license. Marcy wanted the 
lieutenant to ignore Fillichio's tes- 
timony and smooth the way for re- 
newal of the license. The lieutenant 
promised to cooperate. Fillichio re- 
mained in business and the police 
lieutenant is still in a command po- 
sition. 

Item: On Sept. 16, 1964, Intel- 
ligence Division squads, again 
under Captain Duffy, were accom- 
panied by FBI agents in a raid on 
a policy (numbers) wheel. At the 
headquarters of the wheel, detec- 
tives turned up one of the largest 
ice lists ever. It contained the 
names and badge numbers of no 
less than 469 policemen assigned 
to three South Side districts. The 
discovery of that long list of bribe- 
takers has never been publicly ac- 
knowledged by the police depart- 
ment. It has not been acted upon 
and is reported here for the first 
time. 

Item: A husky sergeant was re- 
vealed to be a bagman in the 
Vice Control Division. He was shak- 
ing down Cosa Nostra pimps for 
payoffs and demanding "free 
throws" — the services of their girls 
without charge — at' parties he 
staged in the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel. He was disciplined by a transfer 
— and a promotion. Eventuaily he 
landed a headquarters job. He still 
holds it. 

Item: In 1965 an honest district 
commander, John McDermott, re- 
ported to the Intelligence Division 
that policy racketeers had offered 
payoffs to his vice detectives. On 
orders from McDermott and the In- 
telligence Division, the district de- 
tectives began accepting the mon- 
ey in order to build a bribery 
case against the gambling bosses. 
While the bribes were accepted, 
the gamblers continued to operate. 
To the astonishment of the de- 
tectives working on. the case, a po- 
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lice captain in a supervisory post 
appeared in the station one morn- 
ing to announce he had learndd 
that policy gambling was operating 
in the district and that he was en- 
titied to a share of the boodle. 
He was turned away without a pay- 
off, of course, but he's still situ- 
ated in a high position in the 
department. 

Item: The Internal Investigations 
Division of the department has the 
responsibility of probing allega- 
tions of police wrongdoing and 
recommending disciplinary action, 
A storekeeper complained to the 
ilD in 1967 that two policemen 
waving guns held him and several 
customers prisoner for five hours. 
They forced him to give up $2,200. 
Though the witnesses were reluc- 
tant to testify, the IlD found "no 
doubt" that the cops shook down 
the merchant. The IlD closed the 
case without questioning the po- 
licemen or disciplining them. The 
IlD offered a bizarre explanation: 
"It was better to let them [the 
cops] think they had not been de- 
tected" and hope that, next time, 
they would shake down victims 
who would be willing to testify. 

Such incidents have caused some 
policemen to conclude that the 
IlD is far less interested in digging 
up evidence than in burying it. 
"The IID is a handy thing to have 
around," says one policeman. "If 
another scandal broke today, 
they'd give it to the IID and that 
would be the end of it." 

o riando Wilson resigned as Chi- 
cago police superintendent on July 
1, 1967. When he first came to Chi- 
cago in 1960, Wilson had said that 
he was lured by the "challenge of 
Chicago, our second largest city — 
and by reports one of the wick- 
edest." He had been chief of po- 
lice in Wichita, Kan. years before 
and, he said, he was eager to see 
if the "ideas that had worked in 
Wichita would work in Chicago." 
In the wake of the Chicago police 
scandals of 1960 he appeared to 
be the man who could right the 
wrongs — the dragon-slayer. No 
one in Chicago ever doubted that 
Wilson was a knight of pure heart. 
But Chicago, despite its consid- 
erable attributes, is a wicked place, 
and a far cry from Camelot or, for 
that matter, Wichita. 

Wilson emerged from seven 
years of combat with his armor in- 
tact. But so was the dragon. Leav- 
ing Chicago, Wilson spoke about 
his inability to cope with the crime 
syndicate. Cosa Nostra in Chicago 
was so entrenched, he said, that 
he had barely scratched its sur- 
face. Nor, he added, had he been 
able to eradicate corruption on 
the police force. 

As Conlisk succeeded Wilson, it 



was apparent that nothing was go- 
ing to change. In the police de- 
partment, business continued as 
usual. Conlisk was well-meaning 
but ineffectual in fending o^f City 
Hall, and some policemen took 
to calling him "Little Miss Prissy." 
The veneer of reform attached by 
Wilson soon came unstuck. 

Item: While the U.S. Attorney's 
office was investigating the deal- 
ings of a police sergeant with 1) a 
burglar and 2) an attorney who 
functions as a fixer for Cosa No- 
stra, the sergeant was promoted. 

Item: A lieutenant was boosted 
to a headquarters job at the same 
time that Deputy Superintendent 
Mulchrone Was 'supposed to be 
looking into his attempt to re- 
trieve for gamblers evidence con- 
fiscated in a police raid. 

Item: A number of policemen 
went right on working for the tax- 
payers and the Mob at the same 
time. One cletectiye went to a 
Loop office almost every day to 
talk with the gang's chief enforcer, 
Felix Aiderisio, for whom he moor]- 
lighted as a wiretapper, monitoring 
the phone lines of bookies sus- 
pected pf cheating the Mob. 

Item: Another detective was the 
confidant and occasional chauf- 
feur-bodyguard of policy gambling 
boss Angelo Volpe. 

Item: In the East Chicago .Av- 
enue police district on the North 
Side and in the Gresham District 
on the South Side, there have been 
repeated police shakedowns of sa- 
loon-keepers. These cases have 
caused federal officials to begin in- 
vestigations under a federal anti- 
racketeering statute. (There is fed- 
eral jurisdiction where establish- 
ments receive liquor from inter- 
state shipments.) 

And on and on. There is a cli- 
mate around Chicago police in 
which organized crime thrives like 
jungle shrubbery. There are good 
cops in Chicago — but not enough 
of them. One of the good ones 
had this to say about the disturb- 
ing events of last August: 

"Hell, there was no discipline 
and hardly any orders. In a situ- 
ation like that, someone yells 
'Charge!' and it's like Genghis 
Khan. Each man picks his own mis- 
sion. Mine is to smash cameras; 
yours is to whack hippies . . . 
You're on your own." 

But the way Chicago's cops han- 
dled the deniionstrators at the 
Democratic Convention doesn't 
hayej anything to do with the pre- 
cepts of law enforcement. Signif- 
icantly, some of the worst instances 
of police rioting in August occurred 
where the districts are most cor^ 
rupt. And the question naturally oc- 
curs: where superior officers are 
linked ip corruption to the men 
under them, how can the com- 
manders maintain discipline? 
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The Mob keejDS careful books of 
its payoffs to Chicago police, and 
these ledgers were captured in an 
Intelligence Division raid. They are 
the actual expense records of the 
crime syndicate, including money 
paid to policemen (indicated in 
red) to protect a multimillion-dol~ 
lar lottery. The ledger sheet at 
right indicates bribes paid by the 
racketeers in police districts across 
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the city. The names of the c//s- 
tricls are abbreviated in the left- 
hand column with the district num- 
ber — Wabash, 2; Grand Crossing, 
3; South Chicago, 4; and so on. 
'Other abbreviations include "Pol," 
the code word for policy gambling, 
"Ch," meaning Chinese gambling, 
and "Boi," bolita. "TF" signifies 
task force. "VCD" is vice control 
division. The "Specials" list at top 




right shows other payoffs to other 
policemen — in some cases with the 
officer's star number or the num- 
ber of a squad car. Sometimes the 
gamblers jotted down the cop's 
name. The three sheets above re- 
cord cash paid in the 16th District 
(East Chicago Avenue) and to po- 
lice in the robbery detail. Jot- 
ted on the calendar at top are the 
payoffs made on January 1, 1968. 
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